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THE COURAGE TO DO RIGHT 


The young individual is not born with the courage to do the 
right thing—he learns it. He cannot be expected to hold him- 
self to morally right behavior until he has been firmly held to 
such behavior. He needs much observation of and experience 
in the consequences of right or wrong action, much guidance 
in thinking about these consequences, both short-term and long- 
term, and many opportunities to see the spiritual rewards that 
follow right action. § Discussion of the courage to choose the 
right therefore raises the question of what kind of discipline 
leads to the achievement of self-discipline. John Dewey, who 
is often blamed for the self-indulgent children of today, saw 
quite clearly that early superimposed firmness in disciplinary 
action was a prerequisite to later self-discipline. § All discipline 
of children should be of a type that leads logically to self-dis- 
cipline. For that reason, a child’s wrong doing should be accom- 
panied by objective discussion that helps him to see what was 
wrong and why. It should be followed by a penalty as closely 
related as possible to the expected consequence of the act. 
Although the words “punishment” and “penalty” are derived 
from the same source, “penalty”” more often implies a retribu- 
tively just, forseeable consequence of wrong action. This con- 
cept is an effective one to use in the discipline of children, for 
it reduces the anger and resentment which follow incompatible 
or unreasonable punishment. . . . § Parents of the present day 
have tremendous difficulty in giving their children the desire 
to do right for the sake of right itself, to be honest for the sake 
of truth itself, to be actively friendly and kind for the sake of 
loving-kindness itself. 


—BLANCHE CARRIER in Integrity for Tomorrow’s Adults. 
Published recently by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Professional Test of Success Questioned 





“Dilemmatic” Corner 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


DR. FOREMAN’S ARTICLE in the 
August 17 issue of Tue OUTLOOK spoke 
with clarity to a pertinent problem within 
the church. 

I am a pastor in a “Parish Without 
Promise”’—small congregation in a tiny 
village with a steadily diminishing popu- 
lation. Here, one can come to believe that 
the gospel ministry and the “professional 
clergy” are the same. 

We come to these parishes as wide- 
eyed innocents fresh from seminary, eager 
to labor in whatever field of service. Until 
the moment of our ordinations we have 
no notions (ordinarily) except to admin- 
ister the gospel of Christ. After our or- 
dinations we are never free from Success- 
Failure appraisal of our labors, imposed 
on us not only by the community, but by 
our families, friends from home, the con- 
gregations themselves, and the church-at- 
large. 

It is understood by the corner grocer, 
clerk of session, and pilot of presbytery’s 
largest pulpit alike that young pastors, 
like all young career men, start at the 
bottom of the ladder and work their way 
up in the church (and everybody under- 
stands “up” to mean larger salary and 
membership! ). 


FOR MY OWN professional health I 
have remained in my “parish without 
promise” too long. The family is making 
excuses to relatives and friends. The in- 
laws are confirmed in long-held opinions. 
Seminary friends wonder why I waste my 
talents. Seminary non-friends suggest 
that more is given only to the faithful. 

These are high hurdles, and if we cross 
them with any self-concept of servant 
pastors intact, we meet the more subtle 
(and more frustrating) obstacles of being 
second-class members of presbytery. Re- 
gardless of age or experience, the shepherd 
from the “parish without promise” is re- 
garded as inconsequential by the fathers 
and brethren when he speaks in a meeting 
of this choice group. 

Ve are not only victims of a success 
oriented society, but the brotherhood itself 
demands that we rise to the parish with 


promise or be judged mediocres ... or 
failures! 
IF THIS ISN’T ENOUGH to reduce 


potential prophets to ecclesiastical organi- 
zation men, then concern for our families 
will usually do the trick. Call it pride, 
or vanity, or any sin that suits your fancy, 
but we suffer a real misery when our 
wives must go to presbyterial, or college 
reunions (or more often choose to stay 
home!) dressed in their best remains of 
college days apparel—the result of being 
married to a pastor in a “parish without 
promise”! We find little cause for re 
joicing that our children—clever, talented 
tads they are—must be limited to second- 
and third-rate educational opportunities, 
because their dad labors in a parish with- 
out promise! 

Thus the church and the community 
raise one voice, imperatively calling us 
“up the ladder of success.” We who serve 
these obscure parishes hear of a promis- 
ing opening, and exchange glances of 
tacit understanding that “He who hesi- 
tates is lost!” 


BY ENDORSING and perpetuating this 
system of professionalizing the clergy, the 
church has backed herself into a dilem- 
matic corner. 

Honest young men are beginning to ask, 
“Does this demand from all fronts to be 
a success improve or impair my oppor- 
tunity to serve Christ’s gospel in the pas- 
torate?” You may believe the sincerity of 
such a man when he drops out of sem- 
inary or resigns his church saying, “I 
really believe that I can serve God’s king- 
dom more effectively as a layman than as 
a clergyman.” 

From the other direction, we have astute 
young men who are “wise” to the system 
coming into the ministry, intent on mak- 
ing the most of it. Few “professions” will 
allow him to rise so far so fast as the 
Protestant ministry. Power, prestige, and 
even modest fortune can be his if he 
knows anything about politics and keeps 
the Synod Exec aware of his availability. 


THERE YOU HAVE IT. From all I can 
see, the church, the community, and the 
success-oriented system demand that a 
pastor be a true pastor—but only if his 
efforts are marked by a steady “rise” in 
the church. Whether we aspire to it or 
not, we are moved into the professional 
clergy, or out of the pastorate. 

This need not be the dilemma that it 
is. There are several possible solutions. 
But before any of them could be effected, 
the church will have to give her atten- 
tion to the matter, and we of the clergy 
are going to have to be prepared for a new 
role. We may expect some painful sur- 
gery, but our Servant-Lord might see 
health restored to his Servant-Church, as 
she came to lead and be led by a servant 
ministry. A. JAcKSon McCorMACK. 
Sardinia, Ohio. 


Too Rigid? 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

You pose a searching question when 
you ask, “What can be done to avoid driv- 
ing dedicated people out of Presbyterian 
and other evangelical churches?” (June 
29) 

The prophet Micah posed a question even 
more searching—‘What does the Eternal 
ask of you but to be just and kind and 
live in quiet fellowship with your God?” 
(Moffat). 

Suppose those of us in the pew try 
living with this verse as a rule of faith 
and practice. Wouldn’t it be a constant 
reminder that God does not require us 
to censor beliefs of others, to be harsh 
in our disapproval of interpretations and 
views differing from ours? If we lived 
under the law of kindness the sad story 
of judgment and tragedy related in your 
June 29 issue could not happen, as it 
does, over and over again in our churches. 

This “ferocious orthodoxy,” to quote one 
of our eminent Presbyterian ministers of 
another generation, is, to my way of 
thinking, more completely un-Christian 
than heterodoxy. Isn’t it possible that 
the Unitarian fellowship has a strong 
appeal for some thoughtful individuals 
because of the rigid insistence in most 
evangelical churches on belief in the Vir- 
gin Birth as necessary to eternal life, 
when neither Christ nor Paul ever men- 
tioned it? 

Isn't it also possible that contemplative 


people of spiritual insight find some of 
the statements in the Apostles Creed un- 
acceptable? The immature concept of the 
risen Christ sitting on the right hand of 
God, or of the Creator of all humanity 
and of the universe sitting is something 
we should have outgrown long ago. 

We have in our own Shorter Catechism 
a magnificent conception of God expressed 
in language which is not likely to be ex- 
celled in this world limited to time and 
space. Perhaps we might incorporate this 
into the Creed. I believe it would more 
nearly satisfy many thoughtful people in 
our churches, as well as those who may 
be tempted to withdraw into the less con- 
tentious Unitarian fellowship. 

Dorotuy M. (Mrs. Robert W.) MILEs. 

Lexington, Ky. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


I have taken note of your references to 
the lady who has decided to leave the 
Presbyterian Church for the Unitarian 
Church. Probably justified, if her infer- 
ences are correct on reasons for doing so. 
You speak of names and addresses of those 
who have gone to the Unitarian Church. 
I have a friend in her early thirties, 
reared in the Methodist Church, who has 
been attending a Unitarian Church. She 
is a Phi Beta Kappa from a state univer- 
sity. She has also had an influence on her 
sister who is a member of this church. 
Their educational material for children 
is rather appealing to an inquiring mind. 
It dwells on nature, and the “raison d’ 
etre’ in God’s world. At present, I do 
not think I shall lose this family, for they 
are of long Presbyterian standing, but I 
am of the opinion that the “Phi Beta Kap- 
pa” sister has probably cashed in, in favor 
of Unitarianism. Her mother teaches a 
youth group in the Methodist Church, and 
I believe her father is on the Board of 
Stewards. 

If it may be said, Protestantism as such 
has developed the reputation of being 
anti-intellectual. When a seminary stu- 
dent tells his professor that he sees no 
purpose in studying anything but the 
Bible, then you may rest assured that 
there is something wrong in Denmark. 
The professor in mind answered well by 
replying: “A person who doesn’t know 
anything but his Bible, doesn’t even know 
his Bible!” There is no excuse for ig- 
norance in our day, and the results of 
ignorance are deadly. Even the Russians 
know this. 

PASTOR. 


Padded Pews 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

My “muse” pestered me earlier this 
year, and the following small poem re- 
sulted. 

It represents, basically, a protest against 
the comforts with which we ever seem to 
be surrounding ourselves in our church 
life. 


PRAYER FROM A PADDED PEW 
“Take up your couch, Oh follower dear; 
The time of struggle is not quite here. 
Peace to all, and let us rest, 
God is with us—we’re nicely blest. 
So speaks our soft, complacent pride; 
But at the cross they pierced His side, 
Spat in His face, and stood to jeer. 
Not even faithful friends were near. 
Lord, take away our sense of ease; 
Bend us low—full to our knees 
And let us take up Thy cross... .” 
JACK CRAWFORD. 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


SEVEN MEMBERS of the faculty of Bos- 
ton University are preparing a three-year 
study of Methodist social thought and 
action to be published early next year 
in four volumes. It will analyze both 
ministers’ and laymen’s views on politics, 
labor, penal policy, socialized medicine 
and military service, especially in rela- 
tion to the ethical and religious thought 
of church members. . . . ELEVEN COUN- 
TRIES are represented on the Baptist 
World Alliance Commission on World 
Peace, meeting annually and studying 
what Baptists can do to avert war and 
promote peace. THE ANGLICAN 
CHURCH oF Canapa has invited the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada to consider 
renewing conversations between the two 
groups looking toward eventual union. 
Earlier talks between the two groups 
bogged down over the subject of bishops. 

. . ANGLICAN ARCHBISHOP Joost de 
Blank, of Capetown, South Africa, an 
outspoken foe of his government’s racial 
segregation policies, is scheduled to ar- 
rive in this country October 2 for a 
three-and-a-half week’s speaking tour of 
the U. S. . . . A CONTROVERSY over the 
use of Roman Catholic nuns as teachers 
in public schools ended abruptly in 
Marietta, Ohio, when Churchtown Pub- 
lic School officially became St. John the 
Baptist Catholic School and the Water- 
town school district was left without a 
public school. . . . RoMAN CATHOLICS 
moving to the South tend to take on the 
racial prejudices of their new communi- 
ties, delegates to the annual meeting of 
the American Catholic Sociological So- 
ciety were told recently in Chicago on 
the basis of a survey conducted in a Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., parish. . . . IN SyDNEy, 
AUSTRALIA, a prayer for church union 
has been issued for use by church mem- 
bers in seeking hastening of the day when 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and 
Methodists “shall be one in the service 
of Christ.”. .. New York’s GOVERNOR 
Nelson E. Rockefeller is seeking to enlist 
the aid of Protestant, Roman Catholic 
and Jewish churchmen in an effort to 
combat a rising juvenile gang warfare 
in the tenement-crowded streets of New 
York City. . . . CHURCH CONSTRUCTION 
in August ($89 million) set an all-time 
high, $4 million over July and $10 mil- 
lion over August, 1958. The record so 
far in 1959: $601 million, 11% over 
last year. 











NCC SPONSORS VISIT TO PRESIDENT 
BY 100 LEADERS ON PEACE MISSION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—A group 
of more than 100 clergymen and laymen 
representing the National Council of 
Churches called on President Eisenhower 
here to assure him of their support of 
international visits and of the prayers 
of their churches for his peacemaking 
efforts. 

The group which visited the President 
was described by Edwin T. Dahlberg of 
St. Louis, Mo., president of the National 
Council, as “the largest and most repre- 
sentative” body of Protestant churchmen 
ever to call on a President of the United 
States. 


From 30 Churches 


Thirty of the Council’s 33 constituent 
denominations, with 38,000,000 mem- 
bers, were represented at the meeting, 26 
either by their titular head or chief ex- 
ecutive officer, or by both. 

Dr. Dahlberg read a statement to the 
President declaring that the constituent 
Protestant and Orthodox bodies of the 
National Council will pray in connection 
with “the forthcoming series of visits 
which are occupying so much of your 
time” that as loyal American citizens 
“we might demonstrate by our courtesy 
and self-discipline that we are not over- 
whelmed by alien and repulsive ideologies 
and that any visitor sees our country as 
it truly is.” 

Pointing out that most of the religious 
leaders have traveled widely abroad and 
that many have served as missionaries 
or military chaplains, Dr. Dahlberg said, 





“MEN ARE MEN, 
WOMEN ARE WOMEN” 


LonpoN—“Men are men and women 
are women” and therefore women should 
be kept out of the Anglican priesthood, 
according to the former Bishop of Lon- 
don, John W. C. Wand. Those who want 
women priests, he said, are “a small 
handful of women with, perhaps, a tiny 
backing of men.” 

“After all,” he continued, “men are 
men and women are women; the differ- 
ence produces the mutual attraction be- 
tween them. It is there in the nature of 
things, but it involves precisely the kind 
of emotional reaction which the clergy 
would find completely alien to the spirit 
of their work in divine service.” (EPS) 





“We know all too well, therefore, that 
the tough political, economic, and mili- 
tary issues of our generation cannot be 
solved by words alone, however friendly 
and well-intentioned.” 

Yet despite the danger involved, not 
the least of which is “the illusion that 
an exchange of visits can eradicate easily 
the problems which are the continuing 
concern of diplomacy,” the National 
Council, Dr. Dahlberg said, has reit- 
erated through its General Board the 
conviction that “fas a nation, we must 
seize every opportunity for the honorable 
settlement of issues and for things that 
make for peace.” 

“We thank you for your leadership,” 
he told President Eisenhower, ‘“‘and as- 
sure you of our continuing support in 
the efforts you are making for the peace 
and well-being of mankind.” 


Strongest Link 


The President, responding to the state- 
ment by Dr. Dahlberg, said that belief 
in religion is the strongest link binding 
the nations of the West together in the 
face of atheist tyranny. 

“Indeed, I think this even includes the 
Mohammedans, the Buddhists, and the 
rest,” he said, “because they, too, strong- 
ly believe that they achieve a right to 
human dignity because of their relation- 
ship to the Supreme Being. 

“We must always remember that there 
are others who can have this same feeling 
of unity because of their recognition of 
a religious destiny,” he told the Protestant 
leaders. 

The President said there is need of 
education so that Americans can under- 
stand the role of their nation in world 
affairs. 

He observed, with a smile, that he 
always feels the necessity of trying to 
make the facts available to the American 
public, but “sometimes you have to tackle 
them and hold them down to feed the 
facts to them.” 

“The man that plows a furrow in 
Dickerson County or works on a Brook- 
lyn dock, or drives a taxicab, when you 
talk to him about the need to help the 
people of Ghana or French Africa, well, 
he wonders what in the world you are 
talking about,” the President observed, 
adding: ‘‘Now you can give the facts, but 
they don’t always penetrate, so there has 








to be education, sometimes almost spoon- 
fed, and probably with the aid of a ham- 
mer—but we need it.” 

He added that while we often deplore 
the “woeful ignorance” of many foreign- 
ers about America, “‘we must be careful 
about how well the average American citi- 
zen himself understands his own country 
and its problems and role in the world.” 


NCC Study Program 

The churchmen left with the President 
some of the material which is being dis- 
tributed in connection with the “Nation- 
wide Program for Peace” being sponsored 
by the Council’s Department of Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Ernest A. Gross, former U.S. ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, who is 
chairman of the Department, explained 
to the President that the program is de- 
signed to “stimulate an informed and 
critical approach to questions of U.S. 
foreign policy, without espousing any 
single proposed solution.”’ 

Following the meeting with the Presi- 
dent, the delegates attended a luncheon at 
which Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D.- 
Minn.) was the principal speaker and 
later met with Undersecretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon, Deputy Undersecretary 
Robert Murphy, and Assistant Secretary 
Francis O. Wilcox for a two-hour “off- 
the-record”’ briefing session. 


Presbyterians in the party in- 
cluded Assembly Moderators 
Arthur L. Miller (UPUSA) and 
Ernest Trice Thompson (U. S.); 
Stated Clerks Eugene C. Blake 
(UPUSA) and James A. Mil- 
lard, Jr. (U. S.); and Social Ac- 
tion Executives Clifford Earle 
(UPUSA) and Malcolm P. Cal- 
houn (U. S.). 


PRESBYTERIAN IS NAMED 
JAYCEES’ NATIONAL CHAPLAIN 

Tusa, OKLA. (RNS)—A ruling elder 
of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. has been named _ national 
chaplain and chairman of religious ac- 
tivities of the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, which has headquarters here. 

He is Cloyd R. Croft, Jr., of Connells- 
ville, Pa., who will give the invocation 
at all executive meetings and national 
Jaycee events, and will co-ordinate the 
religious activities of 5,000 local clubs 
and 200,000 Jaycees throughout the coun- 
try for 1959-60. 

Mr. Croft, who succeeds William H. 
Orders of Greenville, S.C., was made an 
Associate in Christian Education by the 
church’s Board of Christian Education 
in June in recognition of his service as 
pastor of the Youth Church of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Connellsville. 

The 33-year-old new national chap- 
lain was state Jaycee chaplain in 1958- 
59 and is now administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY ¢ The young minister who 
assisted me during the summer certainly 
did his best to magnify his office. Asked 
to read the Beatitudes, he prefaced his 
reading with a few well chosen words 
and a quotation from Kierkegaard to ask 
for particular attention to this familiar 
passage. That’s all right. But on my last 
Sunday, after reading the parable of the 
Unrighteous Steward, he ended with, 
“May God bless to us this Mysterious 
Portion from his holy word,” which we 
all felt was rather subjective! 


TUESDAY e Pugilists evidently do not 
find the word mysterious! The new 
Featherweight Champion, Davey Moore, 
thumbed his Bible before his bout with 
Bassey. “I just open the Good Book and 
read whatever I come to,” said he. But 
then, he is the son of a clergyman, and 
no doubt that helps. 


WEDNESDAY ¢ Publishers are begin- 
ning to realize that the old-fashioned 
methods of advertising books are not ef- 
fective. An author’s appearance on the 
Jack Paar show will send the sales shoot- 
ting up, so why not abandon the de- 
corous book-review method and introduce 


Hymns-of-the Month Are 
Named for Next Year 


Hymns-of-the-Month commended to 
Presbyterian, U. S., congregations (and 
others) for 1960 have been announced 
by the Advisory Council on Church Mu- 
sic of the Board of Christian Education. 

These hymns are used in a variety of 
ways—sung often during the month, their 
origin and history learned, and in many 
situations memorized. The numbers listed 
here refer to the joint hymnal of the 
American Presbyterian churches. 





JANUARY—O God, Our Help in Ages Past, 
111. 


Fespruary—Let All the World in Every 
Corner Sing, 22. 


Marcu—Fairest Lord Jesus, 135. 

Aprit—When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross, 198. 

May—New Every Morning Is Thy Love, 
45. 

JUNE—AIl Beautiful the March of Days, 
96. 

JuLty—Christian, Dost Thou See Them? 
360. 

AucusTt—The Day Thou Gavest, Lord, 
Is Ended, 59. 

SEPTEMBER—Be Thou My Vision, O Lord 
of My Heart, 303. 

Ocroper—I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord, 
435. 

NoOvEMBER—A Charge to Keep I Have, 
301. 


DECEMBER—Come, Thou Long-Exrpected 
Jesus, 151. 


new ideas? But let them take warning. 
The Times said some while ago, “Dec- 
orations such as antique chairs are bad 
in book windows, for people always come 
in to ask the price of the decorations 
instead of buying the books.” Any 
preacher could have forecast that, for are 
not the illustrations the things people re- 
member, and always for the wrong rea- 
sons? 


THURSDAY e¢ Some years ago a top- 
ranking scientist returned from Russia 
with the report, “Russian scientists can 
solve any problem you care to put before 
them; what they are not so good at, on 
their own confession, is originating prob- 
lems. The ability to think up new ques- 
tions demands more than scientific skill; 
it requires poetry.” Now, I see, some 
jazz enthusiasts have returned from Rus- 
sia with a similar report. “Where the 
Russians fall short,” says Willie Ruff, 
“is on improvisation.” They can play 
anything that is scored, but they are 
amazed at the American gift for impro- 
vising on a few basic chords. But why 
be amazed? Freedom, the deep breath! 


FRIDAY © The best thing I have read 
lately (and why shouldn’t I have my 
Book of the Month?) is an old one, The 
Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. 1 
took it up while in New England, out of 
local patriotism, and was completely fas- 
cinated. I managed to make a few notes, 
but now I want to get hold of my own 
copy, for the book is full of meat. Like 
most controversial theologians, he had 
no desire to be one, and was surprised 
that people found him hard to under- 
stand. “I had many difficulties in mak- 
ing myself intelligible. The two parties 
heard me, as it were, across the fence, 
and the main question appeared for a 
long time to be, not what I was teaching, 
but on which side I was.” 


SATURDAY ¢ The visiting professor 
of Buddhism at the University of Chi- 
cago was a delightful Japanese scholar, 
Dr. Miyamoto, who gave me a sheaf of 
Haiku—seventeen-syllabled poems. What 
wonderful economy of words. They re- 
mind me of Gertrude Stein’s tribute to 
Picasso. “What distinguishes Picasso 
from inferior painters is that they put in 
all the leaves on a tree, with the result 
that you see neither the tree nor the 
leaves. Picasso paints one leaf upon a 
tree, and you see the life of the tree.” 
All this has obvious homiletical rele- 
vance: Most preaching is too verbose. 


SUNDAY e As I turned over the pages 
of the Bible in the pulpit today my eye 
caught sight of, “His bones are full of 
the sins of his youth.” How terse and 
packed the Bible is! 


ADDRESS: Taking up his new work at the 

Perkins School of Theology, Dr. Martin may 

be addressed at Apt. 17, 3112 Fondren Dr., 
Dallas 5, Tex. 
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Scotland Correspondence 


Report on Kirk Week 


HE SECOND Scottish Kirk Week 

was held in July in Dundee when 
nearly a thousand attended from seven 
denominations of the church in Scotland 
with visitors from sixteen other countries. 
All but a few attending were laymen, for 
Kirk Week is one expression of the Tell 
Scotland movement’s effort to stimulate 
local action by the laity and it is held 
for Bible study, conference and fellow- 
ship with a view to progress in evange- 
lism. 

Tell Scotland is an enterprise within 
the church which urges that evangelism 
is the job of the whole church as the 
Body of Christ, a constant activity at 
home as well as abroad, and all its work 
is aimed to bring home to all its people 
this function of the church. The main 
series of addresses at Dundee looked at 
“The Crisis of Man” in industry, scien- 
tific development, taste and judgment, the 
family, and international affairs. 

The theme was introduced by Bishop 
Hans Lilje of Hanover who pointed out 
that man’s desire for independence from 
God had enabled man to build a world 
without God and man felt now that he 
could do without God; that is the root of 
the crisis. After the crisis had been faced 
each morning in one of its aspects the 
gathering proceeded to Bible study, led 
by Edwin Robertson, study secretary of 
the United Bible Societies, when the 
Word was related to the crisis. The eve- 
ning addresses were on the People of 
God, his church active in all the world 
and challenging the people of Scotland. 
Speakers included a Dutch industrialist, 
a leader of the Scottish Council for De- 
velopment and Industry, Dr. George 
MacLeod, Bishop Lesslie Newbigin of 
the International Missionary Council, 
and the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly (Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd of Love- 
dale in South Africa). 


Like Kirchentag 


Kirk Week proclaims the lordship of 
Christ over all life and there were as 
part of the program musical recitals, art 
exhibitions, drama and film; and there 
were “Laity Workshops” studying in- 
dustry, education, rural life, business, 
the home, local affairs and health. In 
this as in other directions the pattern 
was very much that of the German Kir- 
chentag held in Munich a month later. 

Results will come over the years in 
significant ways but those who were pres- 
ent went home with a new sense of their 
unity in Christ, an awareness that they 





MR. DONALDSON is minister of the AIl- 
loway Parish Church, Ayr, Scotland. He has 
become the Scotland correspondent for The 
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must always be facing the crisis of man 
in all its aspects, a sense of the relevance 
of the Word of God to contemporary sit- 
uations, a realization of the laity’s place 
of the local church; they went home also 
with a clear impression that the church 
is active and moving ahead. Organiza- 
tion is provided to keep contact and 
spread the vision so that groups may be 
encouraged in congregation and com- 
munities throughout Scotland who will 
study their own situation in the light of 
the gospel. 


Central Africa Concern 


The unhappy governors of Central 
Africa remain very uncomfortable and 
the concern of the Scottish churches con- 
tinues. A few days after the debate in 
the General Assembly, when there was a 
practically unanimous vote pleading for 
reconsideration of the political situation 
in Nyasaland, the government of the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland de- 
clared the Reverend Tom Colvin to be a 
prohibited immigrant. A Church of Scot- 
land missionary on furlough he was about 
to return to Nyasaland to take up office 
as general secretary of the Synod of the 
Church of Central Africa Presbyterian. 
No reasons were given and all represen- 
tations and approaches to government, 
whether in Africa or Britain, received the 
reply that the government was not pre- 
pared to reconsider its decision; raised 
in Britain the reply was that immigra- 
tion was the sole responsibility of the 
Federal Government in Africa. The Brit- 
ish Council of Churches has expressed 
its concern over what seems a flagrant 
infringement of religious liberty, and 
opinion in Scotland is very much with 
the church and Mr. Colvin. The church 
has reiterated its confidence in Mr. Col- 
vin and its Foreign Mission Committee 
knows of no reason for his exclusion. In 
the meantime the Federal Government’s 
heart has not been warmed or softened 
by the publication of the report of the 
Devlin Commission, sent to Africa in the 
early summer by the British Government 
to inquire into the situation underlying 
the declaration of a state of emergency 
in Nyasaland. Led by a distinguished 
judge, the commission felt that while it 
was justifiable to declare such a state the 
reasons had been greatly exaggerated. 
The impression given by the report is 
that the commission felt the disturbance 
was not the work of a few political agi- 
tators but the fruit of an almost universal 
opposition to federation on the part of 
the African people because government 
had not been able to take adequate meas- 


ures to reassure African suspicion of 
white domination. The report even used 
the term “police state” in regard to Nyas- 
aland, a sad comment on the situation 
in a British protected area. On the whole 
the commission confirmed the views of the 
Church of Scotland as to the funda- 
mental issues at stake in Nyasaland as 
expressed in the General Assembly, but 
little is said about the Church of Central 
Africa Presbyterian which has stood out 
as the voice of moderate African nation- 
alist opinion, although it may be true, 
as the report says, that the church was 
not sufficiently sensitive to the difficulties 
it was making for the government by its 
very sincerity and candor. The British 
Parliament debated the report—and left 
it lying on the table, which has pleased 
neither the church nor those who are 
called upon to serve on such commissions 
nor a great mass of people throughout 
the country. At the end of August the 
Synod is facing what seems inevitable 
and will appoint another secretary and 
there are hints of moves in Nyasaland 
towards a slightly more liberal policy; 
but in Scotland it is impossible to resist 
a feeling that the action regarding Mr. 
Colvin and the subsequent failure to state 
reasons for the veto on him have a face- 
saving purpose. Central Africa remains 
as unhappy as its governors who might 
have avoided many mistakes by listening 
to the missionaries who, after all, are far 
from being fools and knaves. 


Baptism Study 


There is always less to tell you in the 
summer when the churches here have a 
respite after a year’s activity; and this 
has been an odd summer in that a strike 
in the printing trade has deprived us of 
periodicals and pamphlets for a full six 
weeks—quite a respite in itself in that 
many of us got a chance to read up some 
of our accumulated material. But you 
will be interested in the recent issue from 
the St. Andrews Press, Edinburgh, at 
12/6d, of the Biblical Doctrine of Bap- 
tism which is a very useful and well ar- 
ranged treatment of the subject. In 1953 
a committee was set up by the General 
Assembly under Professor T. F. Tor- 
rance as convener to examine the whole 
matter of Baptism in hope of co-ordinat- 
ing the many interpretations of the sacra- 
ment which exist among us and arriving 
at a consistent practice based on sound 
doctrine. Before studying the develop- 
ment of the church’s teaching and prac- 
tice it was necessary to make a thorough 
exploration of the Biblical background 
and teaching. The committee reported 
on this part of its work in 1955 and this 
volume is a rewriting of that report in 








the light of comments, criticisms and 
suggestions from the Presbyteries and 
from scholars to whom the report was 
sent. It deals in detail with such subjects 
as the institution of baptism, the parti- 
cipation of children in the baptism of 
Christ, the Apostolic interpretation and 
practice, and the formulation of the doc- 
trinc of baptism. The work of this com- 
mittee has attracted worldwide attention 
at this time when many branches of the 
church are making a fresh study of the 
subject and this may well become a 
standard volume. 


Cameron in Paisley 

George Cameron, who for some years 
has acted as the Scottish correspondent 
of THE OUTLOOK, now finds that he can 
no longer continue. That is a great pity, 
for his contacts with America were many. 
A frequent visitor to the United States, 
he had been a student at Union, New 
York; and his wife and daughter-in-law 
are American. He has recently moved 
from a sweetly moving suburban congre- 
gation in the city of Dundee to a new 
church extension parish on the outskirts 
of Paisley in the Clyde Valley where 
there is more than ample scope for his 
tremendous energy and his capacity for 
hard work as well as his great gifts of 
mind and heart and his astonishing ease 
in providing or improvising and using 
all manner of modern aids in evangelical 
approach. 

It is a reminder that, in Scotland 355,- 
000 permanent and 30,000 temporary 
houses have been completed since the end 
of the war, a rehousing of about 1,500,- 
000 people or one-third of our total popu- 
lation. Since the war the Church of 
Scotland has completed 125 major proj- 
ects in extension including 10 churches 
or hall-churches and 78 new parishes. 
Some twenty further projects are going 
ahead right now. In the most of these the 
response of the parishioners has been most 
encouraging and vast numbers have been 
won or regained for the church. The 
main worry has been financial and while 
tremendous sums have been raised the 
National Church Extension Committee 
is still gravely shadowed by debt. 


Burns Country 

Your new correspondent is minister of 
the Ayrshire parish of Alloway, just 
south of the country town of Ayr. The 
village is known to all the world as the 
place in which in January 1759 Robert 
Burns was born. The cottage of his 
birth gets 100,000 visitors each year and 
many drop in also to see the Parish 
Church. I notice in the Visitors’ Book that 
this summer our American visitors have 
come from places like Chicago, Detroit, 
Salt Lake City, Houma, La.; Glouces- 
ter, Mass.; Canton, Ohio; Hutchison, 
Kansas; Poolesville, Md.; Newington, 
Conn.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; Bangor, 
Maine. (President Eisenhower’s Scottish 


The Christian Teacher 


There are those who honestly believe 
that the Christian teacher ought to try 
to convert his students to the Christian 
faith. That it is his obligation as a 
Christian to state the faith and doctrine 
persuasively, perhaps even evangelistical- 
ly, wherever possible. On the other hand 
there are those, both Christians and sec- 
ularists, who believe that such teachings 
so violate the integrity of the teaching 
process and of the student himself that, 
if the teacher has a faith or is a Chris- 
tian, he must keep his faith and his teach- 
ing separate. Both of these positions 
imply an understanding of the Christian 
faith which I do not accept. My own 
point of view begins with the assumption 
that each of us tries to make whatever 
sense he can out of his own experience 
of life, to discover for himself what is 
to be his ultimate concern of what is 
finally trustworthy, such ultimate con- 
cern or final trust expresses itself in all 
of the multifarious concerns or values 
the individual has, including his profes- 
sion or vocation. The Christian faith 
is not a systematic doctrinal interpreta- 
tion of life, though it may well include 
such. It is primarily a way of relating 
onself to the events of life, a way of 
apprehending these events, of responding 
to them as a whole person. It is the 
expression of a kind of personhood. It 
includes one’s feeling response to life 
as well as his intellectual understanding 
of life. ... 


A Free Response 

The Christian life and the Christian 
faith must by its very nature be a free 
response. You cannot force people into 
the Christian mold. The Christian life 
is defined by acts of freedom. Such acts 
can issue only from a responsible self. 
Not only can you not coerce individual 
acts of love or forgiveness, but you can- 
not force the development of the kind 





residence is ten miles south down the 
coast.) Your correspondent has not yet 
been able to visit America though he 
much looks forward to that in due course; 
but he is not unacquainted with Ameri- 
can affairs, social and ecclesiastical and 
he remembers that his mother was a na- 
tive of St. Paul, Minn. 

The Iona Community celebrated its 
twenty-first birthday in June with the 
completion and dedication of such re- 
building of the Abbey as was first 
planned when the community was in- 
augurated in 1938. An appeal has been 
issued to endow for all time the upkeep 
of the enlarged buildings. Part of the 
proceeds will be used to endow a fund 
to enable the restored buildings to be 
employed for conference, study and re- 
treat. 


of person who is capable of love and 
forgiveness, of spreading trust, hope and 
joy. People do not become Christians 
in this fashion. Even if a teacher could 
persuasively create a willingness and 
desire in his students to become such 
persons, this would not suffice. One does 
not become this kind of person simply 
by willing it or striving for it. The uni- 
versal Christian testimony is that such 
transformation is beyond one’s own con- 
trol and will. One becomes a person, to 
the degree that he does become one, only 
in response to God’s own judgment and 
love, whether this love is mediated 
through other persons, the church, or 
through a confrontation with the life and 
teachings of Christ. It is not in the power 
of the teacher to bring this about. If 
such transformation happens in part be- 
cause of him, it happens because God 
acts in and through him... . 

It will be impossible to countenance 
poor teaching or the neglect of one’s 
particular subject matter for the sake 
of some vague communication of religious 
values. The Christian teacher may or 
may not be a great teacher, but he will 
be the best teacher he can be. To be a 
Christian teacher is to take one’s teach- 
ing with pre-eminent seriousness. It is 
to accept it as a trust, a call from God. 
—Perry D. LeFevre in The Christian 
Teacher, published by Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


UNION SEMINARY (VA.) 
EXPANDS RADIO EFFORT 


WasuHIncTON, D.C. (rNs)—Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia has 
asked the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to give it permission to go into 
the commercial broadcasting business. 

The seminary, an institution of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., now operates 
a non-profit, non-commercial education 
FM broadcasting station, WRFK, with 
a power of 10 watts. It covers an area 
within three miles of the campus. 

An application has been filed by the 
seminary to change its license to com- 
mercial and to increase its power to 
16,100 watts. Operating from a 276- 
foot antenna, the proposed FM station 
would have a range of more than 30 miles 
from Richmond. 

If the license is granted, it will be the 
first time a theological seminary has op- 
erated a commercial broadcasting station, 
FCC sources indicated, although a num- 
ber of church-related colleges and other 
religious institutions operate commercial 
radio and television stations. 

* * * 
WHAT YOU bring away from the Bible 
depends to some extent on what you 
carry to it—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 
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@ On the Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, Conference 


In East Asia, Rapid Change 


HE MEETING of the East Asia 

Christian Conference was held in 
May in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. This 
was the inaugural assembly of the organ- 
ization of Asian churches and national 
councils planned in Prapat, Sumatra, two 
years ago. 

The assembly consisted of approxi- 
mately 150 Asians representing 34 
churches and 14 national council of south 
and east Asia. These countries range 
from Pakistan in the West to Japan in 
the East. The largest delegation con- 
sisted of 26 representatives from India. 
Indonesia had 17; the Philippines, 10; 
Japan, 9; Korea and Malaya, 8 each, 
and a small number of delegates attended 
from other areas. It was very much re- 
gretted that the delegates from Vietnam 
were unable to obtain passports to attend 
the assembly, and that the churches in 
mainland China were not able to accept 
the invitation extended them. 


In addition to the Asian delegates, 
there were consultants and observers 
from other lands, including three observ- 
ers representing the churches of Africa, 
two North American countries and four 
nations of Europe—together with the 
staff members of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council. The non-Asian members 
of the assembly were a distinct minority 
although there was no sense of opposi- 
tion between Asia and the Christians 
from other lands. This was as it should 
be, distinctly an Asian gathering. The 
leadership, planning, participation, and 
decisions were in Asian hands. 

The framework of the assembly was 
in general that of any ecumenical gather- 
ing. The program began with reports on 
the state of the Christian enterprise in 
various areas. There followed the divi- 
sion of the assembly into a number of 
commissions and work groups. These, 
in turn, brought resolutions to plenary 
sessions of the assembly for final consid- 
eration. 


Mott Lectures 


This assembly was the occasion for 
the inaugural of a Mott Memorial Lec- 
tureship. Five very important lectures 
were delivered: two by Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft, general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches; two by Bishop 
Lesslie Newbigin, of the Church of South 
India, now of the International Mission- 
ary Council; and one by D. T. Niles, 


DR. CARLETON, of the Congregational 
Christian American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, made the report from 
which these major excerpts are taken at the 
Seattle meeting of General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 
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who was general secretary of the East 
Asia Christian Conference. These lec- 
tures set in clear perspective both the 
desperation and the glory of the Christian 
enterprise in the modern world. There 
were many other very fine addresses 
among which it may be unfair to mention 
any names, but I cannot fail to speak 
of those delivered by Masao Takenaka 
of Japan and by Alan Brash of New 
Zealand, himself one of the secretaries of 
the EACC. 


The membership of the assembly was 
widely varied in ecclesiastical tradition, 
including the Syrian Orthodox and the 
Mar Thoma churches of South India and 
the Philippine Independent Church 
(which was only a few years ago part 
of the Roman Catholic community) as 
well as the usual variety of Protestant 
and Anglican churches. 

There was also a wide diversity of 
concerns represented by specialists in 
the areas of youth work, industrial evan- 
gelism, audio-visual programs, Christian 
professional groups, and other represen- 
tatives of varying phases of the life of 
the church. 

These were all brought together by a 
deep sense of the need of fellowship and 
mutual support in the face of the im- 
mense problems faced by the Christians 
who are such a small minority in the 
total life of Asia. The chaplain of the 
assembly was Mr. Selvaretnam, of the 
Christian Ashram in Jaffna, Ceylon. In 
addition to the daily periods of devotion, 
there were very impressive opening and 
closing ceremonies, and the communion 
service of the Assembly was observed in 
accordance with the rite of the Church 
of South India. 

There were, of course, lighter occa- 
sions, including receptions, teas, and a 
cultural program representing the tradi- 
tional music and dances of the Malay 
and the Chinese communities. 


Close Fellowship 

The overall impression with which one 
comes from the EACC assembly is that 
of a group of very earnest and capable 
Christian leaders held together in close 
fellowship, despite a wide variety of 
backgrounds, by a keen realization of the 
urgency of their problems and the im- 
portance of their tasks. It was pointed 
out at the assembly that within the area 
of the EACC, there is compressed only 
five per cent of the land surface of the 
world but it has 55 per cent of all the 
people on earth. Within this half of 
the world’s population, Christian aver- 


age not quite three per cent. It is, fur- 
thermore, an area of rapid social change, 
and the courage with which the Chris- 
tians there have faced problems in rela- 
tionship between church, society, and 
government was conspicuous. 


It is also worthy of note that there 
was no distinction drawn between Chris- 
tians of Asia and of the world as a whole 
—rather, there was a growing sense of 
the interdependence of all Christians at 
a time when there are already more than 
200 Asians serving as missionaries to 
other Asian lands and there is a con- 
tinued call for missionary help from out- 
side the area. The fact that the Asia 
churches have come of age may involve 
many modifications in the traditional 
form of relationship between what used 
to be the parent churches and the “young- 
er churches” but it will open new doors 
for effective collaboration in the funda- 
mental task of the church enterprise 
around the world. 


It was of interest also that the EACC, 
while recognizing both the mission and 
the service aspects of the life of the 
church, refused to divorce the one from 
the other. In setting up the continuing 
program of the EACC, the principal 
committee was assigned oversight of the 
program of “Inter-Church Aid for Mis- 
sion and Service.” And there was a very 
real sense in which the proposed integra- 
tion of the World Council of Churches 
and International Missionary Council 
was considered by the Christians of Asia 
as something already accomplished. 


Milestone 

After the close of the assembly a serv- 
ice of ecumenical witness was held in a 
public stadium where, in the presence of 
approximately 3,000 persons, thanksgiv- 
ing, praise, and prayer were offered in 
five languages of the area. 


Thus the East Asia Christian Confer- 
ence takes its place as one of the great 
regional agencies of the Ecumenical 
Movement, and the name of Kuala Lum- 
pur takes its place with Edinburgh, Jeru- 
salem, Amsterdam, and Evanston as an 
important milestone in the growing sense 
of mission and unity of the Christians of 
the world. 
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EDITORIAL 


Training for Responsibility 

Efforts of the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion in the program of “Education for 
Public Responsibility” strike us as of 
special significance. The present phase 
of this program looks toward improving 
and expanding educational opportunities 
for public leaders, particularly those 
younger men and women who are emerg- 
ing as future leaders. 


The most recent report (available from 
the FAE, 200 Bloomingdale Rd., White 
Plains, N.Y.) announces a far-ranging 
program to include the mass media; 
schools, colleges and universities; work 
with national organizations; and liberal 
adult fellowships (to be applied for by 
Oct. 15). There will be awards for the 
six best outlines for books on the nature 
of leadership in positions where execu- 
tive decisions and actions have public 
consequences; awards for the six best 
speeches or articles on leadership; a series 
of lectures on education for public re- 
sponsibility; financial aid to ten colleges 
and universities to establish regional 
centers for training personnel engaged 
in projects in education for public re- 
sponsibility. 

This program grows out of a list of 
convictions like these: 

(1) We should improve the education 
of people before they become adults. 

(2) We should improve the opportuni- 
ties for all people to continue their liberal 
education after they become adults. 

(3) Most urgently, we should improve 
and expand educational opportunities for 
those who bear public responsibility— 
our leaders, particularly those younger 
leaders who are emerging. 

On its own level such an enterprise 
merits full encouragement and support. 
In addition, however, it suggests the pos- 
sibility of something like it in the life 
of the church—if our leadership is to be 
of the stature and competence required 
in the years ahead. 





The Church and Mammon 


If church groups, particularly those 
with official responsibility, were to study 
The Church as Employer, Money Raiser, 
and Investor, by F. Ernest Johnson and 
J. Emory Ackerman it would provide a 
seaching experience and might easily 
cause this recent volume to be the book 
of the year. Published by Harper & 
Brothers at $4.00, it takes its place in 
the series on “The Ethics and Economics 
of Society,” with the obvious demand 
that judgment start at the house of God. 

All in all it tells a rather shabby story 
—churchmen stooping to almost shameful 
practices in efforts to evade the clear 
demand for generous giving, ministers 
(two-thirds of them) in debt, many of 
them having wives working; lay per- 
sonnel even more grossly underpaid— 
and look at the sextons for a really dis- 
tressing picture, though office workers 
average only about $200 per year more. 

Money-raising and investment policies 


GUEST EDITORS 





get a searching appraisal. In regard to 
investment policies, the authors indicate 
that some limitations are probably re- 
spected by churchmen with this responsi- 
bility but it is not clear what they are. 
They say, “It is difficult to find discrim- 
ination on ethical grounds on the part of 
investing boards . . . when we reach ques- 
tions relating to social policies of business 
and industrial concerns—unfair employ- 
ment practices, unscrupulous manage- 
ment, questionable advertising or selling 
procedures, excessive prices, monopoly 
practices, and the like. .. .” 


On Suffering 

“Why Do Good People Suffer?” is the 
title of a Reader’s Digest (Sept., 1959) 
reprint by Robert W. Youngs of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Wichita, Kan. It 
is being distributed (10 for 30¢) by the 
Laymen’s Movement for a Christian 
World, Inc., Wainwright House, Rye, 
N. Y. 


The Crisis in Steel 


By EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 


(The following excerpts are from a letter 
by the president of the National Council of 
Churches to representatives of the churches 
in regard to the work-stoppage in the steel 
industry.—Editors.) 

... The present work-stoppage in steel, 
as in other strike situations, should be 
seen in all of its complexity and we 
should understand our Christian respon- 
sibility to become better informed about 
its issues. This is not easy in the present 
circumstances because of the unusually 
active effort to influence the public judg- 
ment through wide distribution of con- 
flicting points of view. 

A more active study program in the 
churches would assist our country in a 
more mature understanding of the issues 
of our growing technology. This current 
problem would serve us well if it launches 
a greatly accelerated effort to know what 
each of us should know for the making 
of wise social decisions. 

For example, the issue of inflation has 
been widely discussed in connection with 
the steel dispute. The Department of 
the Church and Economic Life of the 
National Council of Churches has for 
study by church people a very important 
document dealing with the causes and ef- 
fects of inflation. It shows quite clearly 
that prices as well as wages are involved 
in producing inflation. Other matters are, 
of course, included. These we need to 
understanding. Increasingly our churches 
must become communities of the in- 
formed, if wise and fair decisions are to 
be achieved in our industry. 

The National Council of Churches is 
concerned that we are currently involved 


in a real test of collective bargaining as 
an instrument for achieving just and 
equitable decisions. In the Council’s 
1959 Labor Sunday Message it is stated: 
“We believe that free collective bargain- 
ing is a necessity for economic freedom 
in an orderly society. The alternative is 
for labor and management to have im- 
posed upon them undue restrictions or 
even outright dictation by government.” 

This opinion bears directly upon every 
industrial relations decision being made 
in our country. Even if the steel indus- 
try began production tomorrow we would 
still be faced with the complex problems 
of bringing collective bargaining to its 
most effective level. Also, we face the 
question of how government may be use- 
fully employed as an instrument of in- 
dustrial life without assuming dictatorial 
powers. 

These are all questions for Christian 
concern. They are not to be answered by 
simple conclusions drawn from a smatter- 
ing of information. 

There is danger that we may become 
panic-stricken by trouble in our industry 
as we try to find our way into a better 
use of the growing technology. Automa- 
tion and invention will probably accel- 
erate and we may have even more serious 
and conflicting problems tomorow than 
we have today. 

A well informed public is the best pro- 
tection against unfair propaganda from 
any source. When an informed public 
has the benefit of Christian insights as 
well, then the fruits of industry can be 
made to glorify God and serve the whole 
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Footnote to | Peter 4:1-11 


STRANGE MARKS OF LIFE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HE CHRISTIAN LIFE is a life of 

miracle. Not wonder-stunts but 
rather a continual life of a sort which 
(when described) brings from many 
people the reaction, “But that’s not in 
human nature.” The Christian life, when 
it is authentic, is not un-natural, but it 
is super-natural. These two paragraphs 
from 1 Peter bring this out in several 
particular ways. 

1. The Christian life is one tuned to 
suffering. This at least is what is meant 
by 4:1—“arm yourselves with the same 
thought,” immediately after the mention 
of Christ's sufferings. Contrast this with 
the natural and “normal” fear of suf- 
fering, of any sort. We don’t even like to 
feel embarrassed on account of our faith, 
much less to suffer for it. Christianity 
can even be preached so as to suggest 
outright that part of the reward of faith 
is freedom from pain. Suffering is re- 
garded as an intruder into life; whereas 
in the view of the Bible suffering belongs 
in the life of a Christian. Christ un- 
doubtedly suffered in this life far more 
than Pilate; Pilate was well adjusted to 
this world and Jesus was not. To accept 
suffering cheerfully as part of our voca- 
tion is not in human nature, granted; 
but it is the “mind of Christ.” 

2. The Christian life is one tuned to 
catastrophe. No one knows—or at any 
rate there is no unanimous agreement—as 
to whether we should take those famous 
words, “The end of all things is at hand,” 
to mean that now in this bloody and 
disastrous 20th century we must expect 
the end of time, or to mean that the New 
Age is already here. There can be little 
doubt what that warning meant to Peter’s 





world. To this end the National Council 
of Churches urges the churches of its 
constituency to launch new programs of 
study and inquiry into the pressing new 
issues of our industrial life. Requests 
for information about materials for such 
study should be made to our Department 
of the Church and Economic Life in New 
York. 


Finally, we should remember that even 
in the present situation Christians of 
great integrity and devotion sit on both 
sides of the bargaining tables of this 
country. These people are confronted 
with economic complexities which are 
staggering. Today’s leaders of labor and 
management often face what seem to be 
insoluble problems. However, we are 
gaining a new maturity in our country 
and have demonstrated that we can, with 
patience and understanding, solve critical 
problems without serious disruption to 
the economy... . 
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first readers, but what can it mean to us? 
Certainly in one sense the end of every- 
thing is always at hand. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the sky literally rolls 
up like a diploma and leaves us in an 
empty universe, or whether we disappear 
out of the universe ourselves. All things 
visible are on their way out. All things 
we possess will not be ours much longer. 
Everything we can see, feel, or hear has 
in it the seed of decay. Naturally, we 
resent this. But for the mind super- 
naturally tuned by the Spirit, time loses 
its tragic aspect, and (as some one has 
said) what appears to be the flames of 
sunset are known to be the heralding of 
dawn. 

3. The Christian life is tuned to the 
needs of others. The “natural” mind is 
—if not proud—at least content and 
pleased with its own powers and gifts. 
The possession of any particular ability, 
for the natural mind, is a clear kind of 
seal of superiority; a license, so to speak, 
to outshine one’s fellow-men. But the 
super-natural Christian uses his gift 
(even if only one—Saint Peter is talking 
to one-talent people and therefore to most 
of us) uses his gift not to get ahead, to 
climb to the top of the pile, to carve a 
career, but for others’ benefit. Jesus had 
already said, “Whoever would be first 
among you must be slave of all”; and 
Peter takes it for granted that the greater 
the gift, the better the service. 

Saint Peter, by the way, not only repu- 
diates natural selfishness at this point, 
but by implication warns against an op- 
posite mistake. There is a form of reli- 
gion, a parody on Christianity, in which 
the highest virtue is to strangle one’s 
talents, or at best to withdraw them from 
the service of man; as when (for exam- 
ple) a man leaves a promising career as 
a diplomat and enters a monastery. Good 
diplomats are hard to come by. A gift 
that can help others it is a sin to crush 
out. 

4. The Christian life is tuned to God. 
This above all. The “natural” life goes 
on without the least thought of God, or 
else looks on God as a “celestial bell- 
boy” eager to come when we ring the bell 
of prayer. The un-natural life shuts out 


this world of men for once and all, and 
retreats to a cell shared only with God. 
The truly supernatural life, like that of 
Christ, is lived intensely among men, but 
always in the light of God. 


HAT DOES Saint Peter mean by 

living “in the spirit like God”? It 
is a difficult expression. Phillips trans- 
lates this, “Share the eternal life of God.” 
The King James translators made it 
“Live according to God.” One meaning 
that surely is here is this: The Christian, 
the spiritual man, will have increasingly 
the mind of God. He will “rejoice in 
God,” he will know the “joy of the Holy 
Spirit,” he will have the “mind of 
Christ.” That is, in his inner life he 
will be made glad by what makes God 
glad and be saddened by what (humanly 
speaking) brings sadness to God. The 
Christian is tuned in to God, not for his 
own benefit alone but so that he can be 
a faithful instrument and friend of God 
in a needy world. 

There is another way mentioned here 
in which the Christian is tuned to God. 
That is, he knows, first and last, that all 
that he is that is good, is God’s gift to 
him. Whatever superiority he or she may 
have is accepted as a fact but also as a 
responsibility. 

People who accomplish something un- 
usual often receive telegrams of congrat- 
ulation. Western Union has no forms for 
sending a telegram of congratulation to 
God; but there is such a form. It is the 
prayer of gratitude a Christian who has 
(as the world says) arrived, achieved, 
made the quota, won the game. What the 
great musician Bach thought of his in- 
comparable music, lesser Christians may 
think of their smaller contributions: that 
God may be glorified. 


NE QUESTION: Isn’t all this far 

over our heads? Which of us lives 
up to any of this? If this is what it is 
to be a Christian, where are the true 
Christians? We read again what Saint 
Peter said, and we see that the whole 
of what he says here is in the imperative 
mood. Saint Peter knew himself, he knew 
the run-of-mine Christian. These are 
ideals, not photographs; they are hope, 
not history. Nevertheless, the Christian 
life, being made possible by a Power not 
of this world, is one in which—by the 
grace of God and the determination of 
the Christian—these ideals grow more 
and more real. 
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ECHOES FROM BRAZIL 


THE SERVICE OF THEOLOGY 
By JOSEPH L. HROMADKA 


EDITORS’ NOTE—This brief excerpt is taken from one of the major 
addresses given at the 18th General Council of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Dr. Hromadka, a vice-president of the 
Alliance, is dean of the John Hus Theological Faculty in Czechoslovakia. 


HEOLOGY has a great function to 
ae the church, her dogma, con- 
fession, worship and discipline with the 
living Word, on the one hand, and with 
a way which is represented by theologians 
of a particular era. It is a trialogical 
discussion: a theologian has to control 
himself by the apostolic and prophetic 
message, and simultaneously to examine 
the dogmatic, liturgical and organiza- 
tional tradition of his own church or of 
the church in general. It is a difficult 
task requiring personal integrity, truth- 
fulness, obedience and loyalty, but at the 
same time, a real courage and sovereignty 
of faith. It may so happen that an indi- 
vidual theologian has the right to chal- 
lenge the whole church and to call her 
to self-examination, to a new reforma- 
tion, to repentance, and to a new begin- 
ning. He has this right only under one 
condition: that he is unreservedly loyal 


to the divine truth of the prophetic and 
apostolic testimony and that he conscien- 
tiously has done everything to under- 
stand, in the deepest and the most con- 
structive way, the doctrine and the living 
tradition of the church. It is a fascinat- 
ing mission of theology, full of tension, 
of the continuous research of Bible, of 
the church, of the contemporaneous 
thought and of the man in his deepest 
need and destiny. 

The Word of God speaks a living 
language, free of traditional and conven- 
tional forms of expression; the church in 
her wholeness and in her particular his- 
torical denominations makes a new effort 
to interpret correctly the voice of the bib- 
lical witnesses; and a theologian or a 
group of theologians engage in this inter- 
view, devote their lives to the re-discovery 
of the prophets and the apostles and thus 
contribute to the growth of the knowledge 
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(gnosis) and to the revival of the church 
life. Theology makes every possible ef- 
fort to understand the milestones erected 
by the church through dogmas, confes- 
sions of faith and disciplines. A the- 
ologian knows very well that what we 
call “dogma” has been proclaimed in 
order not to be worshipped as an infal- 
lible divine revelation, but to serve as a 
protection against the dangers of useless 
aberrations and deviations and to point 
to the direction which may guide the 
church to her final destination. 

A theologian has, however, a right, yes, 
a duty, to examine whether or not the 
milestones have been put on the right 
place. He has to listen to all the voices 
of the so-called sectarians or heretics. He 
has to look across the margin of the pre- 
scribed course of the church; he must 
have courage to walk on the border be- 
tween what we call “orthodoxy” and 
“heresy.” His ultimate motive must be 
certainly an obedient devotion to the ulti- 
mate truth; his walking on the boundary 
line between “orthodoxy” and “heresy” 
has nothing to do with an adventurous 
extravagance, with irresponsible subjec- 
tivism or with a mood of relativistic 
skepticism. His courage is a courage of 
faith and of a vicarious love to the com- 
munion of believers for whom he is re- 
sponsible. 


Two Functions 

Unly very briefly do I wish to touch 
upon two contemporary functions of the- 
ology. (They are in no way quite new 
but they assume at the present moment 
a unique relevance and urgency.) 

(a) From all sides come demands to 
interpret the biblical message and the 
doctrine of the church in a new way, in 
such a way that the man of today might 
understand what we are talking about. 
We are living in a time of a proceeding 
de-Christianization: the masses of people 
who have not been touched by the Chris- 
tian message are growing and are less 
and less capable to grasp the very dic- 
tionary of our traditional preaching and 
evangelizing. They are even less and less 
capable of listening to what we have to 
say. Furthermore, the atmosphere of 
science, of its stirring discoveries, of 
technical inventions is penetrating into 
the most distant places of the earth and 
gradually transforming the way of think- 
ing, the approach to history, society and 
the universe. The situation is getting 
very serious. It is a terrific challenge to 
look for new means of expression, for 
new language, for a living word, for an 
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You Shall Be My Witnesses 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for October 4, 1959 
Acts, Chapter 1—Printed Text 1:1-14 


Our lessons for the next six months are 
to be taken from Acts, a book written 
by Luke, Paul’s personal physician and 
friend, to describe the spread of Chris- 
tianity through the Roman Empire after 
the death and resurrection of Jesus. 

The book is dedicated to Theophilus 
(meaning “Lover of God”), evidently a 
Gentile (as was Luke himself), and 
presumably a convert to the Christian 
faith. The title “your excellency” (Luke 
1:3) indicated that he was an official in 
the Roman government. Perhaps he 
helped to defray the expenses connected 
with the publication of the book. In any 
case it was not written to him as an indi- 
vidual, but to the Christian community 
as a whole, or it may be, as Gore thinks, 
to the educated pagan world. 

In 1:1-14 we have Luke’s introduction 
or preface to the book. He emphasizes 
here a number of things which he wants 
us to bear in mind as we read the great 
story he is about to unfold. 


1. Jesus’ Earthly Life 

“In the first book, O Theophilus, I 
have dealt with all that Jesus began to 
do and teach until the day when he was 
taken up... .” 


At the very outset Luke reminds us 
that the Acts is a continued story, and 
that we shall not be able to understand 
the events which he is about to describe 
unless we bear in mind the things which 
he has told us previously in the Gospel 
which bear his name, the things which 
Jesus began to do and teach, the words 
that he spoke, the deeds that he wrought. 

The Gospel describes the things that 
Jesus began both to do and to teach. 
There is a clear intimation here that Acts 
tells us about the things that Jesus con- 
tinued both to do and to teach through his 
disciples. The church then carries on 
the work of Jesus. And if we believe in 
Jesus we must allow him to work through 
us in the church. The Christ, however, 
who continues his work in the church 
is the same Christ who first lived and 
worked in Galilee. Members of the 
church will be led astray by their own 
prejudices and desires unless they find 
their orientation always in the things that 
Jesus began to do and to teach. Luke 
does well then at the outset to remind 
us of the earthly life of Jesus. But this 
brings us to a second fact that we must 
bear in mind if we are to understand the 
history of the early church. 


2. The Certainty of the Resurrection 
“Tn the first book .. . I have dealt with 


all that Jesus began to do and teach, until 
the day when he was taken up, after he 
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had given commandment . . . to the apos- 
tles. . . . To them he presented himself 
alive after his passion by many proofs.” 

In the New Testament we have refer- 
ence to ten different appearances of the 
Risen Christ. As we study the record of 
these various appearances it becomes evi- 
dent that Jesus’ first purpose, or, at least 
the first result, was to convince his dis- 
ciples that he was actually alive. And he 
did convince them, to such an extent 
that nothing thereafter could shake them 
from that belief, ridicule, or danger, or 
even death. There was a time when 
enemies of the church claimed that the 
story of the resurrection was a gigantic 
hoax, perpetrated by the apostles and 
foisted by them on a credulous group 
of believers. No reputable scholar holds 
this theory at the present time. Even 
those who cannot themselves accept the 
fact of the resurrection recognize that the 
early disciples were convinced that Jesus 
was alive, that there is, indeed, no other 
possible explanation of the rise and de- 
velopment of the early church. We can- 
not begin to understand the great story 
that Luke is about to unfold unless we 
constantly keep in mind the fact that 
these men were convinced that Jesus, 
with whom they had walked and talked 
in Galilee, was a risen and living Lord. 


3. Jesus’ Instructions Regarding the 

Kingdom of God 

Jesus’ teaching during his earthly min- 
istry had centered about the Kingdom of 
God. It was the burden of his opening 
proclamation: “The Kingdom of God is 
at hand; repent, and believe in the gos- 
pel,” i.e., Good News. (Mark 1:15). It 
lay at the heart of his most extended 
instruction, the Sermon on the Mount: 
“Not every one who says to me, ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven, 
but he who does the will of my Father 
who is in heaven.” (Matthew 7:21). 
It was the theme of most of his parables: 
“To you it has been given to know the 
secrets of the kingdom of heaven.” (Mat- 
thew 13:11.) It was to be the object 
of their prayers: “Pray then like this... 
Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven” (Matthew 6:9- 
10); and also the supreme effort of their 
lives: ‘Seek first his kingdom and his 
righteousness. . .” (Matthew 6:33). Dur- 
ing the days of his resurrected life it 
remained the major theme of his instruc- 
tion: “To them he presented himself 
alive after his passion by many proofs, 
appearing to them during forty days, and 
speaking of the kingdom of God.” (Acts 
1:3.) 

What is the Kingdom of God? Ba- 


sically it is the reign of God, in this life 
as well as in the life to come, over indi- 
viduals but also over society. Second- 
arily it described the blessings of God 
which individuals and society will enjoy 
when the reign becomes a fact. The com- 
ing of the Kingdom, God’s reign among 
men, God’s blessing for men, as indi- 
viduals and as a group, was the goal 
which the early disciples were to keep 
in mind, and which we also must bear in 
mind as we carry out our mission among 
men. We, too, are to labor as well as 
pray: “Thy Kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth, as it is in heaven.” 


4. The Baptism of the Spirit 

“While staying with them he charged 
them not to depart from Jerusalem. .. .” 
(1:4). If he had not so strictly charged 
them they would have departed forthwith. 
Naturally, for Jerusalem was the home 
of Jesus’ enemies, it was the place where 
he had been crucified; the disciples could 
expect the authorities, who had crucified 
their Master, to move soon against them. 
(Cf. John 20:19). But if they had de- 
parted from Jerusalem at this time, they 
would have remained defeated, the fear 
of men ever in their hearts. So “he 
charged them not to depart from Jeru- 
salem, but to wait... .” For three years 
they had been with Jesus. They had 
heard his words, seen his deeds, watched 
him die, and they knew him now to be 
their risen Lord. They had a great story 
to tell their fellow men. But they were 
not ready. There was something that 
they lacked. It wasn’t money, though 
money would have helped. It wasn’t 
organization, though organization was 
bound to come. It wasn’t doctrine, though 
some of their ideas needed to be clarified. 
What they needed was what we need, 
what we must have before we can carry 
out the great mission which had been 
entrusted to us, a Presence within that 
will transform our lives, that will guide 
and empower us. Jesus had lived and 
died and been raised from the dead, but 
his visible presence was soon to be with- 
drawn; the Kingdom of God was among 
them as a tiny grain of mustard seed, but 
its realization in the face of insuperable 
odds seemed utterly beyond them. The 
disciples must themselves become new 
men before they could ever begin their 
task. So Jesus commanded them to wait, 
not passively, but actively, not with 
folded hands, but with uplifted hands, 
“to wait for the promise of the Father, 
which, he said, ‘you heard from me, for 
John baptized with water, but before 
many days you shall be baptized with the 
Holy Spirit.’ ” 


5. The Great Commission 

The Great Commission, as it is called, 
is repeated five times in the Bible. It 
was given in five different forms, on five 
different occasions, and is recorded once 
in Matthew, once in Mark, once in Luke, 
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once in John, and finally, the last occa- 
sion, the final form, in the Book of the 
Acts. It came in response to a question; 
“Lord, will you at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel?”’ It seems strange 
that this question could be asked at this 
stage of their development, but we can 
be grateful that it was raised, for it re- 
flects three erroneous opinions about the 
Kingdom which in one form or another 
linger still. There was an error, first, 
in regard to the recipients of the King- 
dom. “Lord, will you at this time restore 
the kingdom to Jsrael?” They thought 
that the Kingdom belonged to a single 
people, their people, as some today think 
it belongs to their own nation, their own 
race, their own class, or it may even be, 
to their own denomination. There was 
an error again about the time of the 
Kingdom’s coming. “Lord, will you at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?” 
They thought that there was nothing for 
them to do; that Christ would bring in 
the Kingdom, unaided and alone. The 
Kingdom is indeed God’s gift; it cannot 
be brought in by human efforts; but 
Christ was thinking of the part they— 
and others—must play, before he re- 
turned in the glory of the angels, and 
so he replied: “It is not for you to know 
times or seasons which the Father has 
fixed by his own authority.” 

It seems strange that all through his- 
tory, especially in times of crisis like our 
own, there have been some Bible students 
so sure that they knew the one thing 
which Jesus tells us here that it is not 
intended for us to know, the one thing 
which he acknowledged that he himself 
did not know. (See Mark 13:32.) The 
belief that Jesus will come again in one’s 
own generation may help to keep alive 
the promise that he will come, but most 
always it leads to a distorted program for 
the church. Perhaps that is why Jesus 
said: “It is not for you to know times or 
seasons which the Father has fixed by his 
own authority. But you shall receive 
power when the Holy Spirit has come 
upon you. . .” 

We note here that whatever else the 
Holy Spirit may mean, it does mean 
power. Not intellectual power, neces- 
sarily, or physical power, or economic 
power, or political power, but moral and 
spiritual power, power to apprehend God, 
power to accomplish God’s will for our 
lives. 

“You shall receive power when the 
Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you 
shall be my witnesses.”” The power, it is 
important to observe, was linked to a 
task. As Halford E. Luccock has written: 

“One truth gleams brightly and steadily 
in the record of the Book of Acts of the 
beginnings of the Christian Church. It is 
that the Pentecostal power was given to 
the company when they faced the Pente- 
costal task. The two go together and al- 
ways. It is very common to hear the 


prayer, ‘O Lord, give power to the church.’ 
Power is given to a church when it faces 
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the task which God has laid upon it, and 
goes to work on it. Power is never 
achieved when pursued for itself. In the 
economy of God, as we have glimpses of 
it in the Bible, power always goes with 
a commission. It came to the disciples 
at Pentecost; it comes to anyone whenever 
he squarely faces an undertaking for 
God. To receive power we need to tackle 
something for which we need the power 
of God. 

“Some churches never tackle anything 
more inspiring than balancing the budget. 
They are gasping away at a poor dying 
rate. They show little more of out-reach- 
ing spiritual passion than would be found 
in a bowling club. They are, hence, not 
centers of power.” 1 

Perhaps that is our trouble. We lack 
power because we have not expected great 
things from God or attempted great 
things for God. We forget that spiritual 
power is never given as an end in itself; 
that it is always given as a means to an 
end. 

“You shall be my witnesses,” said 
Jesus. There was much poverty in the 
Roman Empire, but Jesus gave his dis- 
ciples no economic panacea. There was 
much injustice, but he offered them no 
political formula. The mission of the 
disciples was to witness what they had 
heard and seen about Jesus, what they 
had come to know through his Spirit. 
And that is our mission, too. If faith- 
fully performed, it will transform the 
political and economic and international 
situation; it will revolutionize the whole 
life of man, the total life of the nation 
and of the world, but the effects will come 
only as we bear faithful witness to Jesus 
as Savior and Lord. 

“You shall be my witnesses in Jerusa- 
lem. ...’’ All of the disciples, except Judas 
who betrayed him, came from Galilee, 
and that, no doubt, was where they would 
have preferred to begin. But Jerusalem 
was the strategic place for them to start. 
It was the religious capital of the Jewish 
nation. And it had been the scene of the 
crucifixion. If the disciples had begun 
elsewhere, enemies of the gospel would 
say today, “Oh yes, Jesus died in Jeru- 
salem. The belief that he was alive arose 
in Galilee.” And they would use the 
fact to discredit the gospel. How grateful 
we can be that the disciples began their 
witness in Jerusalem, the home of Jesus’ 
enemies, where he had been crucified, 
where the Christian mission would have 
callapsed like a pricked bubble, if only 
the rulers had been able to produce the 
body of Christ. The fact that they did 
not produce it is good historical evidence 
that they could not do so—that the grave 
was empty even as the disciples pro- 
claimed. Yes, Jerusalem was the stra- 
tegic place for them to begin. 

And there is a strategic place for each 
of us. It may be in our homes, on the 
campus, among our social group. It will 
change with time. The strategic place— 
our Jerusalem—may be in the press, 


1. Quoted in The Presbyterian Outlook, 
May 5, 1952. 


through the pen, in the political life of 
the nation, in its economic life, among 
the fine arts, on the stage, as a lawyer, a 
doctor, a minister, a businessman, a 
mother in the home, a woman in the 
office. . 

“And in all Judea and Samaria... .” 
In the Greek these two terms are bracket- 
ed together and, we may surmise, for a 
purpose. In Jesus’ time the Jews hated 
and despised the Samaritans and the 
Samaritans repaid their scorn in heaping 
measure. The feud, which began in Old 
Testament times, had been transmitted 
from one generation to another for five 
hundred years, one of the longest and 
one of the most bitter feuds in all of his- 
tory. And now Jesus tells his disciples 
that they are to be his witnesses not only 
among the Jews, but also among the 
Samaritans. It is just as though he had 
said, “You cannot hope to win the world 
for me, if you do not win those near at 
home. You cannot hope to persuade men 
of other lands that you have the gospel 
of man’s redemption, the secret of human 
brotherhood, the formula for achieving 
peace on earth and goodwill among men, 
if you do not have the power to end the 
estrangement that exists here at home, 
to resolve the hate, the bitterness, the 
prejudice that exists between you and the 
Samaritans.” It is as though he might 
say to us, “You cannot hope to persuade 
men that you have the key to the world’s 
ills, to win Russians and Chinese and 
Africans to Christ, if the gospel does not 
prove that it has the power to break down 
the barriers of class and race in your 
own land.” In fact he did say something 
of this sort. “By this,” he stated in the 
Upper Room, the night before he died, 
“By this, all men will know that you are 
my disciples, if you have love for one 
another.” 

“And to the end of the earth.” The 
church’s mission has no geographical 
limits. It must be world-wide, or it is 
not inspired of Christ. And our mission 
is not merely to witness to Christ, but to 
win men to him, to win all men in all 
lands, and to teach them to live in ac- 
cordance with his commands. As Jesus 
had explained more fully, according to 
Matthew’s account: “Go therefore and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them 
to observe all that I have commanded you 
[summarized in the two great command- 
ments, Matthew 22:37-40]; and lo, I 
am with you always, to the close of the 
age.” (28:19-20.) 

There is one final thing that Luke 
would have us to bear in mind as we 
seek to understand the mission of the 
church, and that is: 


6. The Return of Christ 


For each of us, as for our fathers, it 
is likely that Jesus will return in what 
we call death. That was his promise: 
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BOOK NOTES 


WESTMINSTER LIST 

On the fall list of Westminster Press 
of the United Presbyterian Church, USA, 
are the following books: 

You Shall Be My People, The Books 
of Covenant and Law ($1.50), Fdwin 
M. Good, Stanford University. 

Jesus and God’s New People, The Four 
Gospels ($1.50), Howard Clark Kee, 
Drew Seminary. 

The Letters to the Galatians and Ephe- 
sians, and The Letters to the Philippians, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians ($2.50 








“T will come again and will take you to 
myself, that where I am you may be 
also.” (John 14:3.) But the angel de- 
clared that finally “This Jesus, who was 
taken up from you into heaven, will come 
in the same way as you saw him go into 
heaven.” (Acts 1:11.) Then will come 
the end, the final consummation, the ulti- 
mate separation of good and evil, the 
reward of the righteous—“ You have been 
faithful over a little, I will set you over 
much.” (Matthew 25:23.) The strug- 
gle against evil will never be ended in 
this present age, but final victory is as- 
sured us. Our mission is conducted in 
this confidence and hope. 

After Jesus’ ascension the disciples 
returned to the Upper Room in which 
Jesus had instituted the Lord’s Supper. 
They assembled here regularly with 
Jesus’ brothers, with Mary, his mother 
(mentioned here for the last time), and 
with the devoted group of women who 
had so often ministered to Jesus’ needs. 
“All these with one accord,” we read, 
“devoted themselves to prayer.” They did 
not pray casually, sporadically, formally, 
as a mere matter of routine (as we do 
only too often). They devoted themselves 
to prayer, as a person must devote him- 
self to any subject (mathematics, music, 
or athletics, for example), if he is to 
excel. “All these with one accord devoted 
themselves to prayer.” If this inner 
circle, the nucleus of the Early Church, 
had been divided, at odds with one an- 
other, their prayer would not have been 
so effective. They continued to pray 
earnestly for “the promise of the Father” 
(Acts 1:4) till the day of Pentecost (ten 
days in all) and only ceased then because 
the answer finally came. 

But was it really necessary that they 
pray for ten days? Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
I think is right when he says: 

“It took them ten days to get to the end 
of themselves and their nationalistic ego- 
ism. For ten days they tarried, not to 
make God willing, but to get themselves in 
a place where God could give his best— 
the Holy Spirit. The time limit was theirs, 
not God’s. If in ten minutes they had 
offered their all, then his all would have 
come. In ten minutes or ten seconds, if 
we say, ‘Yes’ with our all behind it, then 
Pentecost is present now.” 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the MDivi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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each), William Barclay of the University 
of Glasgow, Scotland. 

Christmas Customs Around the World 
($3.50), Herbert H. Wernecke of the 
faculty of Eden Theological Seminary. 

God Is Inescapable ($2.95), David 
Wesley Soper of Beloit College. 

If I Believe ($2.50), Donald J. Camp- 
bell, Episcopal Bishop, Los Angeles. 

Anthems for the Junior Choir, No. 4 
($1.10), W. Lawrence Curry. 

Choral Readings for Teen-Age Wor- 
ship and Inspiration ($1), Helen A. 
Brown and Harry J. Heltman, Oct. 19. 

The Letter to the Romans ($3.50), 
Emil Brunner, Oct. 19. 

In His Service, The Servant Lord and 
His Servant People ($3), Lewis S. 
Mudge of the World Presbyterian Al- 
liance, Geneva, Oct. 19. 

A Philosophy of Adult Christian Ed- 
ucation ($3.75), David J. Ernsberger, 
Presbyterian minister of Saginaw, Mich., 
Oct. 19. 

The Revelation of God in Human Suf- 
fering ($2.75), Wayne E. Oates of South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Oct. 19. 

Authority in Protestant Theology 
($4.50), Robert C. Johnson of the faculty 
of Western Seminary, Pittsburgh, Oct. 19. 

The New Testament and Mythology 
($4.50), Burton H. Throckmorton, Jr., 
Presbyterian member of the faculty of 
Bangor Seminary, Oct. 19. 

The Christology of the New Testament 
($6.50), Oscar Cullman of the Univer- 
sity of Basel, Nov. 9. 

Speculation and Revelation in the Age 
of Christian Philosophy ($6), Richard 
Kroner of Temple University, Nov. 9. 

A History of Israel ($7.50), by John 
Bright of the faculty of Union Seminary 
in Virginia, Nov. 9. 

The Church Plans for Kindergarten 
Children ($2.75), Kathrene McLandress 
Tobey, Nov. 9. 

Theirs Is the Kingdom ($3), Jack 
MacLeod, Presbyterian minister on the 
staff of the Board of Christian Education, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 9. 


_ CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. MONTREAT, N. C. “Hutton 

Cottage,” 4 bedrooms, 2% baths, den, 
living, dining, kitchen, 2 car garage with 
servants quarters. Choice location. Write: 
Mrs, C. S. Sentell, Minden, La. 


FOR UP TO DATE CHURCH USHERING, 
Third Edition revised Principles of 
Church Ushering, price 50¢ per copy, pre- 
paid. Church Ushers Association of New 
York, 2067 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


TRAVEL 


NOW! EUROPEAN-PALESTINE TOUR IN 

1960, including MIDDLE EAST AND 
PASSION PLAY, with experienced conduc- 
tor and reliable travel bureau. Rev. Lester 
K. Welch, 326 Hamilton Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

















1 FOUND GOD IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By 
John Noble. St. Martin’s Press, New York. 
192 pp. $2.95. 

This is an interesting story. The au- 
thor recounts the experiences he had after 
World War II when he was held prisoner 
by the Russians from 1945 to 1954—nine 
long years of starvation, mental cruelty, 
and clumsy manual labor. Earlier in 
this period John Noble had a vivid 
Christian experience which helped him 
to appropriate spiritual resources that 
sustained him throughout his dismal con- 
finement. Indeed eventually through his 
quality of character he impressed upon 
many fellow prisoners the saving worth 
of the Christian faith. His manner of 
living, under the rude pressures of Com- 
munist tyranny, inspired other Christians 
in the same circumstances and who were, 
as Billy Graham said in the Introduction, 
“holding aloft the torch of faith in an 
area where its gleam had been darkened.” 

Readers will find in these chapters a 
splendid account of victory through sim- 
ple faith and belief. To the theologically 
mature, however, it will appear doubt- 
lessly rather naive and to the discerning 
it will raise more questions than it an- 
swers. But no one can help being moved 
by the efficacy and merit of the Christian 
witness when it is underwritten by the 
character of one who lived it under such 
terrible circumstances. 

DoNaALD MACLEop. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


How do they celebrate 


Christmas in Iran? 
in Peru? in the Ukraine ? 


From the four corners of the earth— 
from Abyssinia, where three young 
men lash whips over ee 
multitudes, to New Zealand, where 


Christmas time sees families setting 


out on their summer vacations— 


i ies, here is a 
from 66 different countries, 
delightful and informative roundup 
of the strange and wonderful —_ 
in which the world celebrates the 
birth of the Lord. 


| Christmas Customs 
Around the World 


By HERBERT W. WERNECKE, : 
author of Christmas Songs and Their Stories 
$3.50, now at your bookstore 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 








MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 


J. Sherrard Rice, Tyler, Texas, has ac- 
cepted a call to the First church, Colum- 
bia, S. C., effective in early November. 

William M. Ramsay, Paducah, Ky., will 
become an associate in adult education 
for the Board of Christian Education, 
Richmond, Va., Oct. 1. 

Z. V. Roberson, who has served the 
Raleigh Court church, Roanoke, Va., since 
1925, is retiring Sept. 30. He will live at 
1886 Arlington Rd., S.W., Roanoke. 

Charles |. Mann, Jr., from Lenoir, N. C., 
to 2250 Southside Blvd., Jacksonville 7, 
Oct. 1. 

Philip M. Cory, from Fountain, N. C., to 
the Mallow and Altamont churches, Cov- 
ington, Va. 

C. Edward Gammon, from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to the Fairlington church, 3846 
King St., Alexandria, Va. 

John G. Thompson, from Williamston, 
N. C., to the First church, Fernandina, 
Fla. 

Edward C. Thornburg, from Greenville, 
N. C., to the Bessemer church, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

J. A. Cannon, Jr., from Bunnell, Fla., to 
Flagler Beach, Fla. 

E. D. Witherspoon, Jr., from Andrews, 
N. C., to assistant pastor of the First 
church, Statesville, N. C., Oct. 1. 

S. R. Gammon, from Rural Retreat, Va., 
to 405 Crescent Dr., Bryan, Texas. 

Patrick H. Carmichael, from Richmond, 
Va., to 108 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 

Charles O. Gahagan, from Greensboro, 
Ga., to the Simpsonville, S. C., church. 

David F. Murphy, Memphis, Tenn., will 
become executive secretary of New Or- 
leans Presbytery. 

William M. Fountain, Jr., of Charleston, 
Miss., is the new pastor of the Woodland 
church, New Orleans, La. Address: 5824 
Berkley Dr., New Orleans 14. 

C. Richard Slider, now pastor of the 
Lakeside church, is at 7322 Hermitage 
Rd., Richmond 28, Va. 

Ernest D. Elliott, of the Calvary Baptist 
Church, Greenville, Miss., is being called 
to the Third Presbyterian Church, New 
Orleans, La. He was originally a mem- 
ber of the Church of Scotland. 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Barnett S. Eby, from Elmira, N. Y., to 
the New Providence church, Maryville, 
Tenn. 

Daniel W. Nelson, New Haven, Conn., 
will become associate pastor of the First 
church, Cortland, N. Y., in November. 

Walter L. Moser, pastor of the Edge- 
wood church, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 26 
years, has retired and will make his 
home at 149 Lloyd Ave. in Pittsburgh. 

James S. Little, formerly of Bakers- 
town, Pa., has become pastor of the First 
church, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Judson C. McConnell, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has become dean of the chapel 
at Westminster College, 6 Beechwood Dr., 
New Wilmington, Pa. 

Lester W. Crummy, Glenshaw, Pa., has 
been called to the Pleasant Unity church, 
Tarentum, Pa. 

James B. Marshall, from the Bellevue, 
Pa., church to the Watson Memorial 
church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lloyd H. Crawl, from Freedom, Pa., to 
the Dunmore, Pa., church. 

Sherwood W. Anderson, from Scranton, 
Pa., to the First church, Chester, Pa. 

Richard B. Ross, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
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has been called 
church. 

Ira O. Reed, from Bedford, Pa., to the 
Derry church, Hershey, Pa. 

RETIRING December 31: Edward L. Jun- 
kin, Mill Hall, Pa., and Roy F. Miller, 
Shamokin, Pa. 

RETIRING: Augustus E. Bennett, after 
23 years as pastor of Grace church, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Ray Freeman Jenney has re- 
tired as minister of the Bryn Mawr 
Community church, Chicago, Ill., and 
after a trip abroad will be available for 
interim service; David J. Bronstein, Jr., 
Chicago Heights, Ill, is retiring after 38 
years in Jewish evangelism and 25 years 
in the First Hebrew Christian church 
there; Roy M. Smith, retiring Dec. 31 as 
assistant pastor of the First church, 
Evanston, Ill., will engage in part-time 
service in the Trinity church, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Donovan E. Smucker, formerly with 
the inner-city unit of Chicago Presby- 
tery’s Church Extension Board has be- 
come chaplain of Lake Forest College 
(Ill.). 

Gaspar B. Langella, formerly of Glen- 
dale, Calif., is now the university pastor 
in the Westside Medical Area, Chicago, 
Ill. 


DEATHS 

Nathaniel U. McConaughy, 64, and his 
wife, Beulah H. Perine McConaughey, 
63, Waverly, N. Y., were killed in a head- 
on automobile crash near Wytheville, Va., 
Sept. 8, while returning home from Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where they had attended a 
staff meeting of the Board of National 
Missions. Dr. McConaughy was executive 
secretary of Steuben, Elmira and Bing- 
hamton Presbyteries. 


HOMES AND CHRISTIAN WELFARE 

Gordon A. Hanson, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., has been named the first secretary of 
the Division of Homes and Christian 
Welfare of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board 
of Church Extension. He has already 
assumed his new duties in the Atlanta, 
Ga., headguarters, coming from a position 
as social worker for the Veterans Admin- 
istration regional office in Winston-Salem, 
N. C. This division has been created to 
provide advisory help to the 83 presby- 
teries and 16 synods of the Assembly in 
relation to their homes for the aging, for 
orphans, and for others who need the 
church’s special ministry. Research, li- 
brary and advisory services will be pro- 
vided. The new division was created in 
1958 and during its early stages of devel- 
opment Alan Keith-Lucas, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, has been assisting 
with the work. Mr. Hanson has a Masters 
degree in social work from the University 
of North Carolina School of Social 
Studies. 


NATIONAL MISSIONS 

Samuel H. Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been named a field counselor for the 
United Presbyterian, USA, Board of Na- 
tional Missions Educational Counseling 
Program, with responsibilities for the 
southeastern states. His office has been 
established in Atlanta, Ga. The educa- 
tional counseling program is designed to 
help students and their families, particu- 
larly those in economically or educa- 
tionally impoverished areas, work out ed- 
ucation problems. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

The Vernon A. Andersons of the Bel- 
gian Congo are on furlough in this coun- 
try at the Staley Apts., 8 Franklin St., 
Bristol, Tenn. 

The Langdon M. Henderlites of Brazil 
are in Richmond, Va., on an emergency 
health furlough for Mrs. Henderlite. 


to the Elmhurst, Pa, 


EARNED DEGREES 

Jack B. McMichael, Austin, Texas, re- 
gional director of Christian Education 
for the Synod of Texas, has received the 
degree of Doctor of Education from Union 
Seminary, New York, in cooperation with 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Malcolm C. Mcliver, Jr., new dean of the 
Presbyterian School of Christian Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va., has received the 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Edinburgh. His thesis was on “A Study 
of the Origin of the Student Christian 
Movement,” with emphasis on preaching 
to students. 


MINISTERS ‘WIVES’ FORUM 

Officers elected for the Ministers Wives 
Forum at Montreat, N. C., for next year 
include: Mrs. Tenney |. Deane, Safety 
Harbor, Fla., president; Mrs. Cliff H. 
McLeod, Sumter, S. C., vice-president; 
Mrs. Frank M. Scarlett, Jr., Fort Valley, 
Ga., secretary; Mrs. S. Wylie Hogue, Jr., 
Clemson, S. C., treasurer, and Mrs. Alva 
M. Gregg, Birmingham, Ala., historian. 


DCEs 

Nancy Irving has resigned as Director 
of Christian Education in the Second 
church, Little Rock, Ark., to accept work 
in the First church, Orange, Texas, Oct. 1. 

Alice Sill, from the Gordon Street 
church, Atlanta, Ga., to the Emory church, 
Emory University, Ga. 





MODERATORS’ ITINERARIES 


Presbyterian, U. S.,—E. T. Thompson, 1220 

Rennie Ave., Richmond 27, Va.; Jan.-Mar. 

arrangements made through Stated Clerk’s 

office, 341-E Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., 

Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Sept. 25, Charleston, W. Va. 

Oct. 4, Roanoke, Va. 

Oct. 11, DeLand, Fla. 

Oct. 17-18, Lake Placid, Fla. 

Oct. 22, Winchester, Va. 

Oct. 25, Montgomery, W. Va. 

Nov. 4-5, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 6, Macon, Ga. 

Nov. 8, Savannah, Ga. 

Nov. 19, Auburn, Ala. 

Dec. 7, Dallas, Texas. 

Jan. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 

Jan. 7, Central Texas Presbytery minis- 
ters’ retreat. 

Jan. 10, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Jan. 11, Dallas, Texas. 

Jan. 12, Austin, Texas. 

Jan. 13, Houston, Texas. 

Jan. 14, San Antonio, Texas. 

Jan. 15, San Marcos, Texas. 

Jan. 16-18, Houston, Texas. 

Jan. 19, Natchez, Miss. 

Jan. 20, Meridian, Miss. 

Jan. 22, New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 24, Mobile, Ala. 

Jan. 25, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Jan. 28, Nashville, Tenn. 

Jan. 29, Jackson, Tenn. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2, Not available. 

Feb. 3, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Feb. 4-5, Davidson, N. C. 

Feb. 7-8, Anderson, S. C. 

Feb. 9-19, Unscheduled. 

Feb. 20, Red River Laymen’s Assn., Choud- 
rant, La. 

Feb. 21, Shreveport, La. 

Feb. 23, Atlanta, Ga. 

Feb. 24-27, Tentatively scheduled. 

Feb. 28, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 4, Unscheduled. 

Mar. 5-6, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mar. 7-9, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mar. 11-13, Huntington, W. Va. 

Mar. 15, Danville, Ky. 

Mar. 16, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mar. 17, Winchester, Ky. 

Mar. 18-20, Lexington, Ky. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 











